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Editorial 


We are all ''races", reli- 
gions, nationalities, sexualities, 
classes, abilities, and astrologi- 
cal signs! And we are ALL 
women! 

We are the "it"; the radi- 
cal, militant, hairy legged, fre- 
quently lesbian, braless, tat- 
tooed and pierced women that 
you dread! And we're not go- 
ing away, so get used to a new 
definition "woman”! 

When a woman's opin- 
ion is attacked on the basis of 
assumptions regarding her 
appearance and/or sexuality, 
tWs is an OFFENSE. 

When the Martlet pub- 
lishes an editorial on AIDS 
which targets women as being 
responsible for the spread of 
AIDS as a result of sexual as- 
sault, including date rape, and 
offers a simplistic solution to 
the reality of unprotected sex 
this is an OFFENSE. 

When Rob Walker is ap- 
pointed interm chair of the 
political science department 
this is an OFFENSE. When the 
Martlet publishes an advertise- 
ment for a "popular and so- 
phisticated evening" which 
advocates the objectification of 
"beautiful young ladies" for 
money, this is an OFFENSE. 

When the Men's Club 
on campus distributes "pick- 
up lines like "if you ever want 
to see your children again, 
you'll do what I want " and 
"Stand back. I'm a doctor. You 
get an ambulance and I'll 
loosen her clothes" as jokes, 
this is an OFFENSE. 

When the Men's Club 
proposes a health plan which 
does not cover oral contracep- 
tives - when this was a primary 
reason students voted to rein- 
state the health plan - this is an 
OFFENSE. 

When David Strong 
overturns decisions made 
by the equity department, this 
is an OFFENSE. 

Although some depart- 
ments are better than otiiers, 
the fact that few women fac- 
ulty are in tenure track posi- 
tions is an OFFENSE. 

Due to these offenses 
and many, many, more, UVIC 
needs ttie Emily. 

The Emily provides 
women with the opportunity 
to develop knowledge, talent 
and skills. 

The Emily provides the 
space for women to publish 
their work. 

The Emily is non-sectar- 
ian, and publishes work by 
women which is not racist, sex- 
ist, abelist, or homophobic. 

The Emily reserves the 
right to edit for length and clar- 
ity. 999999999999999999 




You! 



Our next issue comes out in early 
December. It will centre around 
issues of violence. 


Gmphiis, poetty, fiction, artkles, ideas, energy or 
infermt 4te Bnxhmfy mmited* We meet every 
at 12:30 in the Women's Centre* Sub- 
minions can be brought to meetings or 
dropped oS at the Women's Centre by No- 
veiibey 15/ 1994 Mo skills necessary 


In Response 


T^cEn^Letters Policy 

The Emily accepts all letters 
written by women which are 
not racist, sexist or 
homophobic. Please drop all 
submissions for the Emily in 
the UVic Women's Centre. 


In response to your 
"Commonwealth Trivia", 
which was just so much drivia, 
and could only have been writ- 
ten by a militant lesbian witfi 
pierced nipples, I can only say 
to you, put your bra back on, 
shave your legs and armpits, 
and start being a woman again, 
instead of an "It". 

With your big mouth 
and your crazed intellectualiz- 
ing, you go too far in compar- 
ing Chnst with a sculpture of 
genitalia and some stale bis- 
cuits. And further down in 
your little Q and A claptrap, 
you say "(No offence, Christ!), 
as if your previous remark was 
not offensive enough. 


And who wants to look 
at a sculpture of genitalia, any- 
way? Isn't the human form, 
male or female, so much more 
beautiful than graphic detail of 
our crotches. 

A suggestion for you - 
when next you have such a 
space to fill in your excuse for 
a paper, how about some nice 
art work, or maybe a tribute to 
positive things about men? A 
much more palatable idea than 
your ridiculous heterophobic 
clitcentric philosophizing. 
Sincerely, 


A sane woman 

(Who likes being a female) 
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Queer Erotica Banned By Veggie Sniffers 


bi4 Sarah deCeeaw 


It might mean lesbians 
in Canada have more access to 
literature by and about us. 

It might mean radical 
feminist perspectives are actu- 
ally seen on book shelves 
across the country. 

It might mean the au- 
thority to ban literature and 
art is no longer in the hands 
of people who know more 
about tainted agricultural 
products than queer erotica. 

It will definitely mean 
attention is paid to the issue 
of censorship and 
homophobia in Canada. 


Little Sister's Book and 
Art Emporium, a gay and Les- 
bian book store in Vancouver, 
is finally, after four and a half 
years, having her day in court. 
And she's filing a constitu- 
tional challenge to Canadian 
Government Censorship pow- 
ers. 

"[If we win] it won't 
stop censorship in Canada, 
but it will make it more re- 
sponsible," said Jim Deva, co- 
owner of Little Sister's Books. 

The law suit, which 
started on October 11, chal- 
lenges the Customs censor- 
ship powers on two levels. 

First, it claims by Cus- 
toms banning "obsene mate- 
rial" without determining 
whether or not it was actually 
obscene. Customs is violating 
the right to freedom of expres- 
sion outlined in the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 


Secondly, the suit is 
charging that lesbian and gay 
authors are being discrimi- 
nated against under Tariff 
Code 9956 of the Charter, 
which gaurantees equality 
under the law. 

"The issue of censor- 


79 / we win] it wont 
stop censorship in 
Canada, hat it will make 
it more responsible, " 

ship is so complex, that a body 
like Customs, who make deci- 
sions about matresses and fruit 
and vegetables, cannot decide 
what Canadians should be 
reading," said Deva. 

In 1987, Little Sister's 
and the British Columbia Civil 
Liberties Association (BCCLA) 



striking for Justice 


55 beds remain empty 
while people sleep on the street 

Women and Home- 
lessness. 

Did you know that . . . 

• Homeless women in 
Victoria have little or no access 
to Emergency Housing at 
present’ 

• Streetlink Emergency 
Shelter with 11 beds for 
women sits closed due to man- 
agement's refusal to run the 
shelter. 

• The 3 Emergency beds 
contracted at the YWCA for 
the Commonwealth Games 
ended September 30th. 

•Victoria Women's Tran- 
sition House had a Waitlist of 
55 women and children in 
mid- August in spite of extra 
beds provided through Com- 
monwealth funding. 

• Transistion House and 
Hill House cannot accommo- 
date women with drug and al- 
cohol or mental healdi prob- 
lems and often refer these 
women to Streetlink. 

•Transition House work- 
ers state that women who have 
no place to go put thier lives 
in jeopardy by staying in abu- 
sive relationships. 

• Mentally ill women are 
being housed in inadequate, 
unsuitable hotel rooms where 
they have no support and are 
often afraid. Many choose to 
sleep outside instead. 

• With no place to go, 
homeless women have no re- 
lief from the stresses of living 
on the streets. 

• Women are going 
home with men and paying 
the price in order to have a roof 
over their heads. 

• Homeless women in 
Victoria have little access to 
food. 


• Streetlink, which 
serves 100 meals daily to both 
women and men is closed. 

•The Salvation Army 
services are for men only. 

•Line-ups of up to 200 
men at the Upper Room often 
intimidate women, who must 
make a choice between com- 
promising personal safety and 
eating. Most choose to stay 
away. 

• Homeless women have 
no place to do laundry or 
shower now that Streetlink is 
closed. 

• Homeless women have 
lost a major source of advo- 
cacy, counselling and support 
services put in place through 
Streetlink. 

•Women can fall through 
the cracks when trusting rela- 
tionships with counsellors and 
advocates are gone. 

•Colder weather is com- 
ing. What happens to home- 
less women then? 

Why Are Streetlink 
Workers on Strike? 

After 1 year of negotia- 
tions, management offered: 

•NO to Provincial Gov- 
ernment Pay Equity Job Evalu- 
ation Process, used to deter- 
mine what workers do, what 
it's worth and how wages 
compare with other workers. 

• NO to accumulated 
seniority for part-time and re- 
lief workers, now in place. 

• NO to wage increases 
in year 1 and an increase in the 
next 2 years amounting to 
wage roll-backs. 

What do street link 
workers want? 

• Job evaluation/equal 
pay for work of equal value. 

• Seniority for relief and 


on call /part time workers. 

• Fair wages, not roll 
backs. 

• Respect for valuable 
service. 

• Bargaining in good 

faith. 

Why are Streetlink 
shelters closed? 

• Management closed 
the shelter July 28. 

• Management refused 
to negotioate until September 
13. 

• Management is paid 
but provides no service. 

• $100 000 has been 
saved in wages and benefits to 
workers by closing the shelter 
and prolonging the strike. 

• Shelter for the home- 
less is not considered and es- 
sential service. 

What can be done? 

• you can lobby the Cool 
Aid Society to re-open the 
Streetlink Shelter closed by 
management July 28. 

•With the political will, 
Streetlink managemnt could 
re-open its shelter using its 
non-union managers. This 
would open up 11 beds for 
women as well as giving them 
a place to wash clothes and 
shower. 

How? 

If you are concerned 
about homeless women and 
wish to help, please voice you 
concern by calling: 

• Jane Dewing , Execu- 
tive Director, Cool Aid Society 
@383-1977. 

• Isobel Dawson, Cool 
Aid Society @ 721-7954. 

• Joy McPhail, Minister 
of Social Services @ 387-3180.9 


went to federal court to fight a 
decision by Customs to ban 
The Advocate, a lesbian and 
gay magazine. 

Two weeks before the 
case went to trial. Customs re- 
versed it's decision, and de- 
cided to let the Advocate into 
Canada. They had, though, 
burned all copies previously 
seized at the border. The gov- 
ernment settled out of court for 
damages to the bookstore. 

"[We] feel the present 
system is undemocratic," said 
Deva,"because it means that 
we have to prove material is 
not harmful to Canadian soci- 
ety, and so many places don't 
have the resources to do that. 

If we win, the courts 
and the police would have to 
prove the material is harmful 
to Canadians, rather than the 
reverse" 


Janine Fuller, a staff 
member of Little Sister's 
books, said in an interview 
with the Globe and Mail, 
"There's still homophobia out 
there, and for some people it 
was an issue that it was gay 
and lesbian books. 

There is a very chilling 
kind of censorship that goes on 
in this country [right now]. 
People are concerned that by 
their visability, they too will 
suffer detentions and sei- 
zures."9 
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Protecting Ourselves: ’Cause No One Else Will 


On Tuesday, October 10 
at 3 o'clock in the morning, an 
anti- abortion terrorist torched 
the clinic of Dr. James 
Armstrong of Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. Damage estimates are 
unavailable. 

Dr. Armstrong is one 
of only two abortion providers 
in this large, mostly rural state. 
Montana's other abortion pro- 
vider, Dr. Susan Wicklund, for 
years has been a target of anti- 
abortion terrorists and stalkers. 
Their threats and harassment, 
which included 
stalking her 
daughter 
at school, 
were so ex- 
treme that Dr. 

Wicklund has 
armed herself and hired body- 
guards for protection. 

Dr. Wicklund is unde- 
terred however, and continues 
to provide much-needed re- 
productive health care for 
women. 

According to Bay Area 
Coalition for Our Reproduc- 
tive Rights's (BACORR) as- 
sessment, this attack closely 
follows a pattern that has been 
replicated across the country. 

Since the direct action 
anti-abortion movement has 
lost in the courts, the legisla- 
tures and the streets, they are 
pursuing an openly terrorist 
strategy that seeks to destroy 
women's access to reproduc- 
tive health care. 


This is the third such attack 
in less than a week. Early last 
Sunday morning, October 9, 
two California women's clin- 
ics were struck by an arsonist 
in Chico and Redding; clinics 
situated in 

largely rural, northeast- 
ern California. 

Damage estimates of 
the attack on Chico's Planned 
Parenthood have been revised 
upwards to $30,000. The attic 
and entryway were de- 
stroyed. Damage at the 
Redding Feminist 
Women's Health 
Center (FWHC), 
are more 
than $3,000. 
Redding 
clinic has been 

firebombed four times since 
1989. 

According to reports 
from Redding obtained by 
BACORR, the Redding Police 
Department were informed 
by Chico officials more than 
90 minutes prior to the arson 
attack in Redding; they did 
nothing. 

Laura Weide, a long- 
time BACORR activist, said: 
"Relying on laws or authori- 
ties to keep womens' clinics 
open is a joke. As events in 
Redding and throughout the 
nation prove time and again, 
only pro-choice community 
watch and clinic defense will 
keep our clinics open." 


on laws or au- 
thority to keep women's 
clinics open is a joke." 
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More Than Class 


Michele Agostinelli 


Have you ever thought 
about getting involved in a 
Course Union? As an under- 
graduate student taking a class 
in any of the multitudes of de- 
partments in which you fill 
your minds with knowledge, 
you are a member of that 
course union. 

Course Unions provide 
both social and educational 
outlets. They influence de- 
partmental decisions as well as 
provide a forum for people of 
like interests to get togetiier. 

There are also the Course 
Union constituency groups. 


for example, the women's cau- 
cus of the political science de- 
partment. These groups can 
be organized through mem- 
bers of a course union who are 
interested in discussing and 
acting on conditions of ineq- 
uity on campus. 

Course Unions engage in 
a plethora of activities and are 
always looking for new ideas 
and time that can be spared. If 
you're interested in getting in- 
volved or have any questions 
you can contact Stacey Tabert 
(the groovy Director of Aca- 
demics at 721-8369). 

The Course Unions are 
there for you, so come see how 
much fim it is! 9 



it's getting late and i am walking in my neighbourhood, past 
the car lots on yates street and through the gravel behind the 
medical building, it's dark but i can see my friend at the other 
side of the empty lot, we are meeting for coffee and we always 
do it this way, meet halfway no matter how dark it is, so we 
can hear each other if anything happens but we don't really 
say it, it's just the way we do it because what kind of life 
is it to never walk at night on your own street, even if your 
street is a connection of blinding crosswalks and bushes at 
the side of the road, lit by the eerie glow of the mazda 
showlights no matter what time it is, we always think the 
rotating Chrysler sign will follow us one night, lead us to 
another place where signs and buildings keep watch over people 
especially women, people would think it was a good solution, 
a safety measure but they just don't get it, they never got 
it but they think they know best, it's a ten second walk to 
my car when i get off work at eleven, ten seconds with nobody 
to walk with and bushes on either side, sometimes i wish for 
lights but they're useless when it comes down to it, the feeling 
doesn't change, my friend starts work at 5am, she carries a 
hammer in her jacket sleeve, one night i walked home at 12:30 
with sean and he said, i think when i get home i'll get some 
food and just keep walking, i walk for hours some nights, and 
i said to him that would be nice, i wish i could do that, sean 
got quiet and said, i never thought about that, i nodded and 
realized the last time i walked after midnight without 
destination was with sean last december, i walk home with my 
women friends, or to restaurants in the middle of the night 
but it's not the same thing, a woman i know walks at night 
because she is angry, i know what she means, so far i can only 
go out if i've forgotten something, walk the two murky blocks 
to the 7eleven forcing myself not to turn around, my friend 
and i meet in the gravel and throw our arms around each other, 
it's good to see you, she says and we link arms and just keep 
walking by adrienne mercer 


MORE HETEROPHOBIC, 



by Cathleen McGuire 


Did you know that synthetic estrogen 
is a known carcinogen? EHd you know that 
most estrogen prescribed for menopausal 
women comes from the urine of pregnant 
mares? Did you know that this popular 
drug entails the slaughter of thousands of 
baby foals? 

Increasingly, women approaching 
menopause are being encouraged by the 
medical/pharmaceutical industry to con- 
sider hormone replacement therapy. 

Underneath this ostensible concern for 
women's health is an issue that poses 
enormous consequences for women, ani- 
mals and the environment. 

Ayerst, a pharmaceutical company 
based in Montreal, is a division of Ameri- 
can Home Products, a multinational corpo- 
ration. Ayerst has a virtual monopoly on 
the pregnant mare's urine (PMU) industry. 

Their plant, Ayerst Organics, in 
Brandon, Manitoba .- the only one in the 
world - aquires estrogen-rich urine from 
approximately 75,000 mares on 485 PMU 
"farms" in the Prairie provinces and North 
Dakota. 

Ayerst then ships the extracted 
estrogen to its main plants in Montreal and 
New York where it is manufactured into 
Premarin, the world's leading hormone 
replacement drug. ('Premarin' is short for 
pregnant mare's urine.) 

”\Ne should be asking just what 
the long term effects ofAgerst's ■ 
product will be on the environment 
of women 's bodies. " 


Through artificial insemination, the 
mares are impregnated to be on the same 
eleven-month gestation cycle. Percheron 
and Belgian draft horses are the breeds of 
choice, since the larger the animal, the 
more plentiful the urine/ estrogen yield. 

From approximately September to 
April, when their estrogen production is 
highest, the pregnant mares are fitted with 
collection cups and confined to narrow 
stalls. An Edmonton newspaper article 
explains: 

"The horses are kept in stalls with a 
kind of rubber cup attached to their busi- 
ness end. The urine drains through a 
network of horses to a stainless steel tank 
where it's kept chilled until pickup." 

"Flexible rubber bands keep the cup in 
place but allow the horse to move about in 
the stall or lie down. Groups of five are 
exercised every two or three days." 

Animal rights groups such as the 
Manitoba Animal Rights Coalition 
(MARC), however, claim that in reality the 
or\ly exercise the animals get is from sitting 
down and standing up. The treatment of 
the horses is very similiar to that of inten- 
sively raised dairy cattle. 

According to PMU farmer. Rocky 
Cartier, "It's paid the same, it's handled the 


same as dairies, everything is exactly the 
same. In fact, the bulk room where the 
tank is was altered to dairy specs two years 
ago." 

Anxious to avoid any hint of a horse 
abuse scandal, the industry compiled a 
detailed Recommended Code of Practice 
which farmers must adhere to. 

Groups such as MARC continue to 
expose inhumane practices, however. For 
example, the average horse measures eight 
or nine feet, yet the guidelines allow for 
stalls as short as six feet in length. MARC 
has also been conferring with a former 
employee from one PMU farm who claims 
she can document the death of seven 
mares. 

Death, in fact, is a given in the PMU 
industry. Although some foals end up as 
riding ponies in the hands of private own- 
ers, the vast majority of the 75,000 baby 
horses born each year are treated as by- 
products. They are seperated from their 
mothers arid trucked long distances to feed 
lots where they are reared for eventual 
slaughter as horse meat. 

Ayerst refuses to assume any responsi- 
bility, claiming, "...the farmers - not Ayerst 
- are responsible for sending the horses to 
slaughter." 

Tom Hughes of the Canadian Farm 
Animal Care Trust (CANFACT) states: 

"Colts and full fillies are typically sold 
by PMU farms at four to five months of 
age, just as their mothers are impregnated 
again. They may or may not be fattened by 
the purchasers before slaughter, depending 
on horse flesh prices. Fillies who show the 
temperment and conformation to become 
PMU producers are kept as replacements 
for worn out or infertile mares, or are used 
to expand production." 

With baby boomer women entering 
menopause, the lucrative hormone re- 
placement business is positioning itself for 
a gold rush. Ayerst is pouring $100 million 
into its Brandon plant, augmented by a $20 
million Western Economic Diversification 
Fimd subsidy from Canada's federal and 
provincial governments. 

Hailing the expansion as a "success 
story" politicians and Ayerst representa- 
tives - all men - boast of increased employ- 
ment for the area. Many farmers are eager 
to be accepted by Ayerst as PMU suppliers. 
Les Burwash, a Calgary horse specialist, 
claims, "It's a good, sound agricultural 
enterprise..." 

What no one is bragging about are the 
environmental problems resulting from the 
manufacturing process. The stench from 
the by-products is notorious. Ayerst was 
allowed to expand operations on the con- 
dition that they build a new dumping 
station to eliminate the noxious animal 
feces and ammonia waste. The dumping 
station, however, threatens to overload the 
city of Brandon's sewage treatment plant, 
posing serious problems for the water 
quality of the Assiniboine River. The wa- 
ter-soluble ammonia dumped is also lethal 
to fish and other aquatic life. 

According to Bill Paton, of Manitobans 
Against the Assiniboine Diversion, "Ayerst 


already has a history of non-compuance 
with the Clean Environment Commission 
and the smell from the plant is getting 
worse." 

Mariaime Cerilli, a member of the 
Manitoba Legislative Assembly, is calling 
for an immediate basin-wide federal envi- 
ronmental assessment. Along with her 
outrage over the dangers to the environ- 
ment, Cerilli is also alarmed about the 
potential health hazards facing women 
who take Premarin. "We should be asking 
just what the long-term effects of Ayerst's 
product will be on the environment of 
women's bodies." 

In the 1960s, estrogen was extolled as 
a wonder drug. It is now known that there 
are links between synthetic estrogen and 
endometrial cancer, not to mention other 
"side effects". 


Sncreasinglg, women ap- 
proaching menopause are being 
encouraged bg the medical pharma- 
ceutical industry to consider hor- 
mone replacement therapy. 


In the 1980s, another drug, progester- 
one, became routinely administered with 
estrogen to counteract cancerous effects. 

(In an apparent reversal of its former posi- 
tion, the medical establishment now seems 
to be suggesting that progesterone is not 
needed, and may even be detrimental.) 

Proponents of Premarin cite its effec- 
tiveness for the prevention of osteoporosis 
and relief from vaginal dryness, hot flashes 
and other menopausal concerns. The U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, however, estimates that only fifteen 
percent of women find menopause "dis- 
ruptive" enough to seek "treatment". For 
those fifteen percent who want help, fim- 
damental questions remain: Have the full 
effects of Premarin been thoroughly inves- 
tigated? Can we trust Ayerst's data? Does 
Ayerst use lab animals as research sub- 
jects? 

In response to the ethics of using 
Premarin some doctors have indicated that 
they would be willing to prescribe cruelty- 
free alternatives. Laboratory-made substi- 
tutes such as Estraderm (Ciba Pharmaceu- 
ticals), Estrace (Mead Johnson), and Ogen 
(Abbott Labs) have been recently approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 

The downside is that these synthetics 
are about twice as expensive and , once 
again, we do not know the full extent of' 
their dangers or the degree of animal ex- 
perimentation involved in their 
developement. 

When I was twenty-five, I underwent 
a hysterectomy - trusting my doctor knew 
what was best for me. Although my 
uterus, fallopian tubes and ovaries were 
severely afflicted, there were no signs of 
malignancy. Nonetheless, my gynecologist 
adhered to an AMA tradition: When in 
doubt, cut them out. 

-con' ton page 11- 
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bi^ Naomi ^oh^son 


Education must remain publicly 
funded and be uniuersally acces- 
sible at all levels, including adult 
education, literacy and second lan- 
guage training programs... 

We support an education system 
that discourages hierarchy of vari- 
ous types of employment and 
stratification of society and works 
toward equitable treatment of all. 

The Women’s Agenda - Dec- 
laration of Principles and a Call to 
Action (National Action Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women) 

Post-secondary education in 
Canada was originally privately 
funded, elitist, and dominated by 
upper class men of mostly Euro- 
pean descent. 

Over the past several decades, stu- 
dents have struggled long and 
hard to ensure that education is 
more accessible for women. First 
Nations people, people with dis- 
abilities, people of colour, mature 
students, lesbians, gay and bi- 
sexuals students and people from 
a range of socioeconomic back- 
grounds. 

Now, the minister of Human 
Resources, Lloyd Axworthy, seems 
to be lending truth to the old ad- 
age “one step forward, two steps 
back”. 

Lloyd Axworthy amd the Liberal 
government have released a review 
of Canada’s social programs which 
would restructure and drastically 
cut funding to the following pro- 
grams: Unemployment Insurance, 
Canada Assistance Plan, Child- 
Tax Benefits, Women’s Programs, 
Established Program Financing 
Agreement (whereby the federal 
government transfers money to 
the provinces for post-secondary 
education) and the Canada Stu- 
dent Loan Program. 

The stated purpose of the review, 
to restructure Canada’s Social 
Programs to better meet the 
changing needs of Canadians, is 
a positive one. Unfortunately it is 
also a lie. 

TTie review is actually a blatcint 
attempt to drastically cut costs 
and in doing so, cut programs. For 
example, the “solution” proposed 
by the federal government to the 
problem of the inaccessibility of 
post-secondary education in 


Canada involves giving Canadians 
the “choice” of having 2.6 billion 
dollars cut in block funding to the 
provinces for post-secondary edu- 
cation, or acceptiing a revamping 
university funding program in the 
form in the form of income con- 
tingent loan repayment plans. 

The review is not just about cut- 
backs. It is about a deliberate shift 
in thinking about the financing of 
our social programs. Sunera 
Thobani, President of the National 
Action Committee on the Status 
of Women, has pointed out that we 
are looking at an ideological shift 
where we are “no longer citizens 
with rights, but consumers with 
choice”. 

Under this way of thinking, post- 
secondary education is no longer 
assumed to be a public good, but 
a product for consumption. 

Slashing post-secondary educa- 
tion funding to the provinces will 
cause huge increases in tuition as 
institutions look to individual stu- 
dents to bear the full costs of their 
education. Currently, students at 
UVIC pay for about 23% of the 
annual operating costs of this in- 
stitution. 

Under the Liberal’s proposal, your 
tuition will at least double and 
could possibly quadruple. 

Income Contingent Loan Repay- 
ment Plans 

So the prospect of much higher 
tuition scares you? Fear not! The 
federal government has a plan for 
you. It’s called the Income Con- 
tingent Loan Repayment Plan 
(ICLRP) and if Uoyd Axworthy has 
his way, some form of the plan will 
be coming to the financial aid of- 
fice near you any time in the next 
few years. 

The premise of ICLRP’s is that stu- 
dents will be able to borrow as 
much as they need to finance the 
costs of their education, and will 
pay the loan back according to 
their income after graduation. So, 
it will not matter if tuition skyrock- 
ets because you will be able to 
borrow as much as you need to 
pay it. Of course, you will be 
graduating with an overwhelming 
debt load, but then, you will pay 
back according to your income 
after graduation and if you make 
less, you pay less, so everything 
is fair. 


OFF THE BACKS OF 
WOMEN . . . AGAIN 

THE SOCIAL ratlCY REVIEW 


What follows is a little story about Mary, a student, and hear experiences on an income- 
contingent loan repayment plan. 

19^ - Maty, a 20 year old, borrows the maximum available for four years to finance her 
degree under a needs-based income contingent scheme. Interest begins accruing on her 
loan the day she first takes it out. 

1999 - Mary graduates. 

9000 - Mary finds a job, but it only pays minhnum wage, She does not have to be^n 
repaying her loan debt, but it is still collecting interest, 

2(H11 - At the age of 27, Mary gets a decent Job paying $30 000 a year and starts payir^ 
back her debt, which is now $33 000, at 3% of her taxable income, 

2004 - Her debt has been reduced to $30 000, but Mary and her ;^lfirlend decide to have a 
child, and she leaves the wnrk force. She does not have to continue repaying, but interest 
continues to accumulate on her debt, 

2006 - Mary Is back at work. Her debt is back up to $31 500. 

2009 * After working for three years at a hij^er income (and paying proportionately hi^er 
loan repayments) she now only owes $25 000. However, Maty becomes ill and has to take 
time oft woik. 

20C9 - During the 6 month period other illness, Mary’s debt accuanulates interest. 

Synopslsr Since graduating ten years ago, Maiy has worked, had a chfid and managed to^ _ 
pay oft l^S than aihird of her orii^nal $33 OOO studeot loan debt. She is almost 35 years 
old. If she continues to hold a good job; Mary can expect to pay off her loan debt by her 
early fifties - just about tire time her daughter will start to think about attending universily 
or college. 

Note: This model has been based on an optimistic assumption tiiat tuition fees wifl increase 
at rongWy the same levels as today once ICLRFs have come into eftect and on current low 
interest levels. It is far more likely that the amount that Mary (and you ) could owe would 
approach $60 000 upon graduation. 

Ihanlr^ to Caiyn Duncan, CFS Researcher for ^formation of Mary’s Life. 
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Or is it? 

In fact, all models of ICLRP’s pro- 
posed for Canada involve the levy- 
ing of interest on the loan - from 
the moment it is taken out. Thus, 
the less you have, the more you 
borrow, the higher your interest, 
the more you pay. The longer it 
takes to get a decent pa5dng job, 
the more interest accrues on your 
debt, the more you pay. 

Income contingent loan repay- 
ment plans will compromise the 
fairness of the post-secondary 
education system. Students with 
lower lifetime earnings, such as 
women and people with disabili- 
ties, borrowing under this type of 
plan would pay more for their edu- 
cation than borrowers with higher 
lifetime earnings and will pay more 
than students who are able to pay 
for their education without bor- 
rowing under the plan. 

Ck)nsumers with Choice...? 

Income contingent loan repay- 
ment plans are a way for the gov- 
ernment to renege on its respon- 
sibility to fund post-secondary 
education. The costs that will be 
assumed by students, should 
these changes be permitted to go 
forward, wdll regiment the choices 
that students make in terms of 
whether to attend an institution 
of higher learning at all, and the 
courses or program to take once 
there. 

For many, the prospect of a po- 
tential debt load of between $30 
000 and $60 000 will significantly 
impact the decision of whether 
even to go to school. It will espe- 
cially impact those students with 
an aversion to debt, such as those 
from working class backgrounds. 

Once in a post-secondary institu- 
tion, a students choices are fur- 
ther limited by the fact she will 
want to go through as quickly as 
possible and get a job which will 
pay off her debt as soon as possi- 
ble. There might, for example, no 
longer be the option of tciking an 
extra yccir of studies to complete 
that Women’s Studies minor. 
Thus these proposed new arrange- 
ments force value judgements on 
what types of learning cire seen as 
important, cind consequently de- 
serving of funding. 

A student’s debt load will also in- 
fluence the “choices” she makes 


after graduation. For example, the 
prospect of years of debt will in- 
fluence whether or not she buys a 
home, or continues to rent. 

“The Deficit Made Me Do Itr 

David Anderson, MP for Victoria 
and Federal Minister of Revenue, 
recently spoke at UVIC. When it 
was pointed out to him how sub- 
stantially tuition would rise under 
the proposed social policy review, 
he made the point that tuition is 
on the rise an)nvay, as government 
simply cannot afford to put more 
money into social programs given 
the interest payments which must 
be paid on the national debt. The 
national debt is often used by gov- 
ernment when they want an ex- 
cuse to cut spending. It is becom- 
ing both tiring and unconvincing. 

Cutting government spending will 
not solve the debt problem. In- 
creasing government income, 
however, can significantly impact 
government coffers. Thirty years 
ago, corporate income tax ac- 
counted for 20% of all federal rev- 
enue. Now it accounts for only 8%. 
Personal income as well is unfairly 
taxed. The top tax rate on the rich- 
est Canadians was lowered from 
a high of arormd 80% in the 1 960’s 
to around 50% today and the 
number of tax brackets them- 
selves have been substantially 
lowered. 

Were corporations £ind rich Cana- 
dians fairly taxed, billions of dol- 
lars in additional government rev- 
enue would be realized. 

What the federal government is 
proposing is discriminatory. 

We, as women and as students do 
not have to accept it. 

The UVic Students’ Society as a 
member of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Students is working hard 
to prevent these proposals from 
becoming reality. Your help is 
needed. Contact Stacey or Tina 
in the Resource Centre in the SUB, 
or phone 721-8366 if you want to 
get involved. 

Thanks to Caryn Duncan, Canadian 
Federation of Students Researcher, 
Marne Jensen, B.C. rep to the CFS 
National Executive and Michael 
Gardiner, UVSS Director of Finance for 
information in this piece. Thanks also 
for inforrnation provided at the Wom- 
en’s Conference to Stop the Attack on 
our Social Programs. 


O hs certe. o-h 
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Radio Realm Offers Place For Women 




I remain caught in the 
fragments of words... the need 
to capture both the reason and 
reality of talking into this mi- 
crophone... Are my levels OK? 
Is this frequency clear? It 
would feel quite strange to 
have my voice scattered across 
vacant and unencumbered 
airwaves! Personally, the 
realm of alternative media had 
always been unreachable; very 
seperate from this journey I 
call my life. But suddenly I'm 
sitting in front of a board full 
of multicoloured buttons and 
levels, electronic equipment to 
my left, to my right, behind 
me... fully engrossed with my 
surroundings. I have dabbled 
in the realm of the FM fre- 
quency! 

Step aside gai^s, the 
"39%" female member- 
ship is rising as we 
speak!!! 

Growing up watching 
WKRP in Cincinnati, I'ye al- 
ways imagined radio to be the 
palate of Rock 'N Roll where 
women were only valued if 
they were sitting behind a 
desk. Well, welcome to the 
nineties sweetheart — the radio 
realm offers so much more!!! 

Interested in alternative 
media? How about dabbling 


in journalism? Spinning 
records? Writing and produc- 
ing radio shows? Has the 
thought of addressing social 
issues on the radio ever 
grabbed your fancy? Since my 
involvement with CFUV (Vic- 
toria's only radio alternative) 

\Ne aren 't asking for 
much — just the acknowl- 
edgment that women 
exist both in and out on 
the airwaves. 

I have witnessed a growth in 
the number of female faces 
both in and around the station. 
Indeed, the station's dedica- 
tion to Women's Programming 
and involvement is no longer 
assumed — it's IN YOUR 
FACE!!! Step aside guys, the 
"39%" female membership is 
rising as we speak!!! We aren't 
asking for much — just the ac- 
knowledgment that women 
exist both in and out on the 
airwaves. One of the benefits 
of alternative media, such as 
CFUV, is that it provides a 
voice for EVERYBODY; ethnic 
communities, youths, lesbiai^, 
bisexuals and gays, as well as 
other under-represented 
groups — INCLUDING 
WOMEN!!! CFUV, thus far, 
offers the following in wom- 
en's programming: 

'Women on Air — Aspo- 
ken word program featuring 
women's issues, events, news. 


interviews, and music. SUN- 
DAYS 3:00- 4:00pm. 

WA.R. (Women's Alterna- 
tive Radio) — A Women's/Na- 
tive Issues driven program. 
FRIDAYS 2:00-3:00pm. 

Beating Time — Two 
hours of women only music 
from folk to rock while you 
ponder the day's events. 
MONDAYS 9:00- 11:00pm. 

Equity Eclectika — A 
beautiful blend of 51% or more 
varied female content to 
soothe your soul. WEDNES- 
DAYS 10:30-12:30am. 

Out On The Waves — A 
spoken word program by, for 
and about Lesbians, Gays and 
Bisexuals. Please note: NO 
prerequisites are needed!!! 
Tune in! TUESDAYS 8:30- 
9:00pm. 

So while you satisfy your 
auditory senses by tuning in to 
101.9 FM, contemplate the pos- 
sibilities of what CFUV can of- 
fer you — or perhaps what you 
can offer CFUV!! The station 
welcomes any new faces and 
provides training for new vol- 
unteers, so if you're interested 
in becoming a volunteer and 
joining the CFUV family of 
women, drop by the second 
floor of the Student Union 
Building at UVic or call 721- 
8702 for more information. 
...My levels? Right! This fre- 
quency is clear, is it not? It 
would feel quite strange to 

have my voice scattered across 
vacant and unencumbered 
airwaves... 



I think, If women don’t like the way 
we run things here, they can go 
back where they came from. That’s 
what I think. 


by Nicole Hollander 


Calling All 



e 



hy Christie Shaw 


Calling all 
Queers. ...the LGBA is a forum 
created to give the space 
needed to discuss tire political 
as well as the personal issues 
of being gay. This year the al- 
liance is being coordinated by 
Lisa J. Lander who comes to us 
from the Lesbian, Gay, Bi- 
sexual Collective at Douglas 
College in Vancouver where 
she also represented her com- 
munity on the Students' Soci- 
ety. I had the pleasure of talk- 
ing to her in the women's cen- 
tre after a meeting where we 
discussed some of the reasons 
why she applied for the job 
and what she sees as some of 
the possibilities that lie in the 
future for flie LGBA. 

Lisa's main incentive 
for taking the work study cen- 
tred around the invisibility of 
the LGBA on campus. This is 
her first year at UVic and she 
found that she had to literally 
search out the LGBA. She was 
referred to a few people before 
finding out about the group 
and felt that as an outspoken 
person this may not be such a 


lui iiiu&t: wno 
only have the courage to ask 
once, it could be discouraging. 
(The Goddess only knows, we 
would never want to discour- 
age anyone from joining our 
club!) She feels that the stu- 

invisibility = margmality. 

dents on campus need to be 
aware of the alliance since in- 
visibility = marginality. Lisa 
talked of wanting, ideally, to 
have a balance of men and 
women with the possibility of 
creating independent all fe- 
male and all male spaces to 
discuss issues that are specific 
to lesbians and gay men. She 
stressed that the group was not 
just a group for white middle - 
class people, but that it encour- 
ages the attendance of every- 
one regardless of class, race, 
gender, and sexual pref...well 
you do have to be gay. 

Lisa sees the focus on 
visibility to be a means of edu- 
cating the general public be- 
cause homophobia and 
heterosexism are based on ig- 
norance. She also stressed the 
importance of making the 
group better known through- 




\.Lvy ao wen iijj on cam- 

pus. Victoria does not have an 
existing safe all - queer space 
at this time. 

The alliance has de- 
cided to have one meeting a 
week dedicated to a visibility 
workshop. Lisa's ambition is 
to work on making lesbians, 
gay men, bisexuals and trans - 
genders more visible while 
working on issues of racism, 
sexism, and classism within 
the community. Most impor- 
tantly, Lisa wants to create and 
maintain a safe place for lesbi- 
ans, gay men, bisexuals and 
trans - genders to meet for sup- 
port and friendship. 

The LGBA meets every 
Tuesday from 6:00pm - 
7:30pm (Social) 

Friday from 12:30pm - 
2:30pm (Visibility Work- 
shop) 

*The LGBA is open to all 
residents of Vancouver Island 
as well as those who attend the 
University of Victoria. For 
more information call Lisa at 
721-3083.9 


Jhnce t/(/f M... bui 
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These Boots are Making Herstory 



V was hoping to correct 
the assumption of mg 
students that lesbian 
historg consists of 
Sappho, Qertrude Stein 
and gag liberation . " 


Boots cf Leather, Slippers of 
Gold: The History of a Lesbian 
Community by Elizabeth 
Lapovsky Kennedy and 
Madeline D. Davis, Penguin 
Books Ltd, 1994. $15.99 

hij Shelleg Marie Motz 


"Things back then were 
horrible and S think that 
because 9 fought like a man to 
survive 9 made it somehow 
easier for the kids coming out 
today. 9 did all their fighting 
for them ... 9 would have 
nothing to leave anybody in 
this world, but 9 have 
that. .that 9 left them a better 
place to come out into. . . iSut 9 
wouldn't deny it Even though 
9 was getting my brains 
beaten up 9 would never 
stand up and say, "No don't 
hit me. 9'mnotgay.' 9 
wouldn't do that. 9 was 
maybe stupid and proud, but 
they'd come up and say, 'Are 
you gay7 And 9'd say. 'ges 9 
am.' Pow, they'd hit you. Jor 
no reason at all..." 


Coming out. Passing as 
a man. Being femme. Being 
Black in a racist society. Rais- 
ing children. Aging. All 
within the context of a work- 
ing-class butch-femme com- 
munity, in Buffalo, from the 
mid-1930s to the early 1960s. 

Boots of Leather, Slippers cf 
Gold: The History cf A Lesbian 
Community not only chroni- 
cles tire growth of this commu- 
nity. It pays homage to the 
courage, pride and determina- 
tion of the lesbians who, by 
openly claiming and express- 
ing their desire despite op- 
pression and violence, 
facillitated the development of 
the gay and lesbian liberation 
movements of the seventies 
and eighties. 

The authors dedicated 
the book "To the women who 
have gone before us, brave 
women, outlaws, who sought 
only to find a life of love and 
dignity..." 

Davis writes that her ob- 
jective was "...to write an accu- 


rate and compassionate chroni- 
cle of the lives of these brave 
women who had cared for me 
so generously when I came out 
in the mid-1960s." 

Lapovsky Kennedy 
writes "I was hoping to correct 
the assumption of my studenls 
that lesbian history consists of 
Sappho, Gertrude Stein and 
gay liberation." 

Boots of Leather, Slippers of 
Gold is based on thirteen years 
of research and the oral histo- 
ries of forty-five women. 
Throughout the book, these 
women's voices give testimony 
to the difficulties of living and 
loving in "...a community un- 
der siege." 

Eloquently, and with 
great empathy, the auttiors re- 
veal how the women they in- 
terviewed experienced the bar 
culture, misogyny inside and 
outside of the community, is- 
sues of race and class, butch- 
femme images and sexuality, 
serial monogamy, commited 
relationships, the lesbian fight 
for public space and the forma- 
tion of lesbian identities. 

Everybody -gay, straight 
or bi - can gain insight from this 
book. If you're attempting to 
challenge your own 
homophobia, to place butch- 

femme roles within a histori- 
cal perspective, to analyze 
butch-femme culture, and es- 
pecially if you're attempting to 
locate yourself within butch- 
femme culture, the stories re- 
counted in Boots of Leather, Slip- 
pers cf Gold will horrify, amaze 
and stimulate you. 9 



TlX- $8.00 ADVANCE 
AVAILABLE OCTOBER 25 AT 
EVERYWOMANS' BOOKS 
(CASH ONLY PLEASE] 
$10.00 AT THE DOOR 

PARTIAL PROCEEDS TO 
AIDS VANCOUVER ISLAND - 
WOMENS SUPPORT SERVICES 

INFOUNE 1-604-431-6454 
NO MINORS PLEASE I.D. REQUIRED 

MUZIK BY D.J. MAGGIE 
SOUND & UGHTS BY 
SWEET SPOT PRODUCTIONS 



YmnOON'T WANNA 
MISS THIS! 


Appantion 

Ym are hamtingf 
shadow &fmy wt^ir^ dreams. 

The termr of distant distinct 
outburstSf a ftst raised in domimmcBt 
the shouted hiss of assumed authority. 

€himera to me now, yow' 
form is every place 1 turn. 

It brushes past on the crowded stretd^ 
and has driven by down the road. 

The time / spent with you was 
the erosion of my reflection. 

Unseen as other than you. 

Onfy ahne am I aMe 
to sustam shape to 
strengthen my existence. 

■ We have raging battles noWf 
' yod and l That anger which 

smMdered within for so long 
now flames h^h through me, 

J am terrible. These days t win. 

Somtdimes we talk. Foil, the shadow 
of known dread, and / (though I am 
still not sure how possMe tt ts 
for you to respond intell^ently, gently). 

1 expMn succindy what you did. 

My arguments so brim over with reason 
that you are ccg^tivated by my truth. 

Your penitence follows. Then counseling^ 
or, better yet, the smashing of 
your own pumpkin for a change. 

And then there is always my 
favored scene. T having grown 
so strong, this time leave you 
weemng in fear. 


I rationalme your behaviour; tt is 
so obvious you are ofsimian-ttke 
inMl^ence. I now wonder if I only 
did not notice your knuckles trading 
behind on the ground. 

Ferhcps the way ym dragged me 
instead shoidd have been 
my fust clue. 

byjaqudim Crumnuy 


^ ^vttguemm crummey | 

m( kave noUitts to do b/ltk It. 
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MY GRANDMOTHERS' RECIPES 

ONE 

TWO 

My mother's mother's mot^m 

My father's mother fied 

fled the Ural Mountains 

the town in Bessartdm 

mrm to Kanada 

Ibomanm 

her back imrdenned by children 

where she'd been bom 

her head leiddng recipes- 

md thought she'd live and die. 

My mother's mother 

father's mother fled 

is not speaking 

packed five children and a husband 

to her mother. 

mtoawagm. 

Stands silently 

remembered herself 

intMkitchm 

myfiither 

cleaning lettuce maybe 
guarding the brothers 

pushing out her belly. 

younger tfmn she. 

She left: those Ural Mountmns 

She does not listen 

her head screaming recipes 

her hands wasted, useless. 

to her mother 

unable to translate love 

whose recipes are translated 
speeMy by her fingers^ 

without akitchen. 

hands dtopping^ dicing, shredchng. 

She left those Ural Mountains 

Shedoes not listen 

with her skin stretched tight. 

Her belly 

to her mother's hands 

pushing 

telling stories. 

pusMng 

History. 

pushing 

- Her story bleeding 

across the European landscape. 

itself into the soup. 

Romania Hungary Poland 
Sdwnart Poland 

She does not tisten 

My Oma finally allows 

to her mother's wordless stories 

my father te burst free 

butshehmrs. 

of Im' belly. 

She cannot help but hear ~ 

Shewfmlwldmghimin. 

carrots, potatoes, hermother - 

Keeping hm„ 

roots at the base of the blade. 

frombemgbom. 


What good can there be 

She cannot help but hear. 

pra^Mldbom 

She lived in tlmt body - 

mtoawar? 

her mother's bMy - 

What good? 

knows its arteries. 

At least this cMld, 

nerve endings, 

At least this child. 

pressure points 

is young mough. 

from the inside 

and one day she finds her^self 

is easy to feed. 

in a kitchen. 

Now 

Beets bleeding into the soup. 

my Oma cooks through me. 

Her unwilling daught^ learning. 

1 am cooking with her fingers, hands... 
codkmg with commeal, sauerkraut - 

Now 

peasant food. 

I stand here in this kitchen nmking soup 

hdy Orm cocks through me 

like 1 saw my mother in her kifcfmi mining soup 

because she once f&d me * 

like saw her mother m a kitchen nuMng soup 

rye sourdough brmd fresh 

like she saw her mother - 

baked fruit from the orchard 

wordlessly. 

halva... 

the door to my kitchen opera, 

the air pulsates with the smells of her’ \ 

kitdten 

md lam home, 
by Shdley Marie Motz 


Latina 

Lesbians 

Organize 

Lesbians from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua 
and Peru met in Lima, Peru, 
recently to plan for the United 
Nations' Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women to be held in 
Beijing, China, in September 
1995. 

Attendees noted 
that gay /lesbian sex remains 
illegal in Ecuador, Chile and 
Nicaragua; that widespread 
discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing and education 
remains a problem throughout 
Latin America and the Carib- 
bean; and that the media and 
the Catholic Church promote 
violence and repression 
against gays and lesbians in 
the region. 

The Latina lesbians 
hope to push demands in 
Beijing for legal recognition of 
lesbian families, positive im- 
ages of lesbians in schools, 
classification of sexual orienta- 
tion as an inalienable human 
right, and use of international 
human-rights treaties to help 
lesbians freely organize and 
participate in politics, among 
other things. 

Organizations attend- 
ing the meeting included Tal 
para Cual (Ecuador), 
Colectiva Neconi (Nicaragua), 
Colectiva Ayuquelen (Chile), 
Colectiva Ciguay (Dominican 
Republic), Las Lunas y las 
Otras (Argentina), Rede Um 
Otro Olhar (Brazil), Las 
Entendidas (Costa Rica), 
Movimiento Homosexual de 
Lima (Peru) and El Closet de 
Sor Juana (Mexico). 



Lesbians Organize in Eastern Europe 


Promluv is a new group physical and emotional health, "Our goal," the bly a fitness center, and space 

in Prague, the Czech Republic, contacts and referrals, publish- group said, "is to buy or lease for short-term accommoda- 
for lesbians and bisexual a magazine (also called space to start a center offering tion." 

women. Promluv), and disseminating an information service, AIDS Anew lesbian group 

According to a press accurate information about les- hotline, library, meeting and has also formed in neighboring 
release, the group focuses on bians. club rooms, a cafe and possi- Slovakia. 

X'rr f?at 'jour ficfcinj jfnHtad Pirlfrividf 
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IF WE ARE WOMEN 


bi^ SaiAiaders 


I took my mom to see If 
]Ne Are Women, a play by 
Canadian playwright Joanna 
McClelland Glass . 

On the night of the 
play, she came to meet me. We 
left my house and started to 
walk to the Belfry. Mom made 
a few 'point of interest' com- 
ments about my living situa- 
tion. I hugged her and said, 
"it's good to see you an)way." 

If We Are Women is 
about the frustration, the an- 
ger, the incredible urge to com- 
municate; to understand, and 
tobeimderstood. Honest, an- 
gry, loving, and full of energy. 
If We Are Women does not give 
any answers, any direction. If 
it wasn't so funny, it would 
have been unbearable! 

"We look hack through 
our mothers, if we are 
women" 

It's about four 
women. Grandmothers, moth- 
ers, daughters. Four lives and 
four radically different points 
of view. 

Sitting in the theatre, 
watching the play with my 
mom, I kept making connec- 
tions between it and us, about 
her, about me, about our 'fam- 
ily'. I assumed she was think- 
ing the same. I didn't dare ask 
her. I like to think Mom and I 
are close. I like holding onto 


my fantasy of mother-daugh- 
ter bonding. 

The title. If We Are 
Women, comes from a quote 
from Virginia Wolf. "We look 
back through our mothers, if 
we are women." My mom in- 
troduced me to Virginia Wolf, 
and many other authors and 
many ideas. And I thank her 
for that. But I look back, and I 
watch her, and I only feel an- 
ger, and I resent her. Quietly. 

In the play, the charac- 
ters drop all their politeness, 
all their manners, their secret 
codes, and tell each other ex- 
actly how they feel. In some 
points they understand each 


other, and in some points they 
listen. But they get it out! They 
scream it all out, and none is 
rejected. 


The Belfry operates 
out of an old church in 
Femwood. 

The next plays show- 
ing will be Oleanna, by David 
Mamet. A play about censor- 
ship and harassment in a uni- 
versity setting. Nov. 15 to Dec. 
4. and The faraway Nearby, by 
John Murrell, about the final 
years of american painter, 
Georgia O'Keeffe. Jan. 17 to 
Feb. 5. 9 
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Students for Literacy 


bt^ Ana Torres 


Suzanne Doyle has been 
working with Frontier College: 
Students for Literacy for a year. 
Frontier College is a non-profit 
literacy organization. Students 
for Literacy has programs at 
25 universities across Canada. 

One month and a half 
ago Suzanne was awarded the 
Mary Isabelle Mackie Award, 
a national award recognizing 
people's contribution to lit- 
eracy. The reason: in one year 
Suzanne has organized and set 
up one of the strongest literacy 
programs in Canada, here at 
UVic. 

I Suzanne got involved 
jbecause she wanted to give 
something to her community 
(especially the disadvantaged). 
|But she did not have any 
^oney so she decided instead 
b give her time. She says, 
''people in our society are al- 
ways complaining but they 
lon't get off their asses," and 
i I believe that a community is 
My as strong as you make it.” 

Last year around this 
ime, Suzanne began working 


to try to get the project off the 
ground. Today there are at 
least sixty trained volunteers. 
There are also 30 people who 
are improving their reading 
skills through UVic's program. 

These volunteers are in- 
volved with one of three com- 
ponents to Students for Lit- 
eracy. 

Part One: one-on-one tu- 
toring for adults and children 
to improve literacy 

Part Two: tutoring for 
people through a drop-in cen- 
tre for street adults 

and Part Three: one-on- 
one tutoring at William Head 
Prison. 

Students for Literacy is 
an important organization in 
communities because of many 
reasons. The first, it creates 
links between the university 
and the rest of the community. 
The second, it is one of few lit- 
eracy programs which operate 
free of charge. The third, is that 
this program is a learner cen- 
tred approach, tutors ask: 
"What are your goals and how 
can I help you achieve them?" 
The end result is the empow- 
ering of our community. 


"Some people on the 
streets want to improve their 
literacy skills so they can write 
their 'Food Safe' or 'Serving it 
Right' Certificates to be able to 
get a job." 

As well, people with 
low literacy skills are not as 
aware of their rights, and can 
be mistreated and abused be- 
cause of this. Frontier College 
tries to address all of these is- 
sues in a direct and indirect 
manner. 

"9 know statisticallg that 
more women than men 
have low literacg skills in 
everg region of the world," 
said Suzanne. 

Literacy is an important 
issue for women to consider. 
Traditionally, literacy has been 
used as a form to control wom- 
en's knowledge and power in 
society. 

"I know statistically that 
more women than men have 
low literacy skills in every re- 
gion of the world," said 
Suzanne. "We try to make our 


program as accessible to 
women as possible, women 
can bring their children if they 
need to." 

She also said that 
women have been put down 
for years and that this accounts 
for women's reluctance to 
come to a literacy organization. 

Suzanne told me about 
a woman, who is married and 
has children, who sneaks out 
of her home to be able to meet 
with her tutor. Her husband 
does not want her to learn to 
read. "Illiteracy has been used 
to oppress women for hun- 
dreds of years," said Suzanne. 

When Suzanne was 
given her award, they said she 
was selfless, creative, ambi- 
tious, and will stop at nothing. 
Jim Page, the National Secre- 
tariat for Literacy said "UVic 
must be so proud of you." 

Suzanne responded by 
saying "UVic does not know 
who I am." 

Suzanne has been trying 
to get an office space at UVic 
for over six months. At first, no 
one wanted to talk about it. 
Finally, David Strong sent her 
a letter saying that he sup- 


ported the literacy program. In 
another incident he promised 
an office, but as of today, 
Suzanne has yet to see it. 

"We've had a computer, 
books, desk, and chair donated 
but there is nowhere to put 
them," said Suzanne. 

We need to have a space 
where people can come to us 
and get help, she said. Right 
now, Suzanne has a pager, but 
if people are calling from the 
streets she cannot call them 
back to be able to meet with 
them. It would help if there 
was an office with a telephone 
so that volunteers could an- 
swer phones, and be more ac- 
cessible for people. 

Suzanne's contributions 
tohercommimity were recog- 
nized by the Mary Isabelle 
Mackie Award. We would like 
to congratulate Suzanne and 
thank her for all of the work 
that she has done at UVic and 
Victoria. 

As of October 21, Students 
for Literacy has an office space in 
S-hut.9 
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STUDENT ACTIVISM EMPOWERING 


Shellei^ Marie Motz 


What does it mean to be 
a 'student'? 

How have your experi- 
ences within the university af- 
fected you and in what ways 
have these experiences been 
contingent upon your race, 
class, ethnicity, abilities, gen- 
der and/or sexual orienta- 
tion? 

How have these factors 
contributed to your feelings of 
power and/or powerlessness 
when interacting with the uni- 
versity? 

The university is a pow- 
erful institution, firmly en- 
trenched in patriarchal, racist 
and colonial values. The dis- 
course employed in its classes 
as well as the institution's fo- 
cus on bureaucracy are fre- 
quently alienating to students. 

Consequently, many 
students attend classes for a 
couple of hours a day, for four 
or five years, and then 
progress to the 'real' world, 
their 'real' work, their 'real' 
lives. I find this disheartening. 

The university has been 
the site of my radicalization. 
This is not to say that the uni- 
versity encourages radicalism. 
Of course it doesn't. 


The university has a 
vested interest in maintaining 
the status quo and perpetuat- 
ing dominant ideologies. The 
university could even be de- 
fined as a microcosm of the 
'state'. 

Marginalized by courses 
which keep women from the 
discourse and disillusioned by 
my professors' methods of 
teaching, I floundered around 
campus for a number of years. 

Marginalized hg courses 
which keep women from 
the discourse and disillu- 
sioned bg mg professors' 
methods of teaching, 9 
floundered around cam- 
pus for a number of 
gears. Then, SJ began to 
question the assumption 
that knowledge' was a 
gift which had to be given 
to me bg mg professors 

Then, I began to question 
the assumption that 'knowl- 
edge' was a gift which had to 
be given to me by my profes- 
sors. I questioned the 'ration- 
ality' of science and objectiv- 
ity. I also summoned up the 
courage to step into the Stu- 
dent Union Building and ask 
for more than a cheap cup of 
coffee. 


During my first year at 
UVic, I didn't step into the 
SUB once. Eventually, I began 
to frequent the building, but 
it took awhile before I began 
to feel comfortable within its 
walls. Initially, it was an over- 
whelming environment. 

However, I began to per- 
ceive that individuals who 
were involved in student poli- 
tics or other extra-curricular 
activities seemed much more 
stimulated by their experi- 
ences at university. 

They also appeared to 
have a greater understanding 
of how the institution func- 
tions and were therefore less 
intimidated by it. They 
seemed better able to take con- 
trol of their own learning proc- 
esses. 

I also recognized that 
they were gaining various 
skills which would likely be 
more beneficial to their careers 
than much of the material 
studied in their classes. 

Essentially, I realized that 
becoming involved in the stu- 
dent movement would be an 
empowering experience. So, 
I took a deep breath and 
jumped right in! So can you! 

it's nice that you listen /it'd 
be nicer if you joined in/as long 
as you play their game girl/you're 
never gonna win - ani difranco 





Jan Craveline Eliot 
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By involving yourgoif 
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Iflifeflaesday at 11^45. 

* The Pate Rape and 

TJating Violence Education 


{noting awan^^ sunound- 


tom CaStfeeWotoen^sCen' 
t«e for more details. 


wouldtoveto indude yon. No 
sidils aie nec^sary. All you 
need is aner^, tUne and die 
desire to ooltecfivdy produce 
Canada's oldm f^nirdsf uni- 
verslty newspaper. 

Meeto^ arelwld evety Tttos- 
day at 12S:3B in Ihe Women's 
Cmtte. 

liWs ted>laai,C^,IS- 


every Ttiesday at ^dJOpm to 

Irave fun, and every Bn^y at 


To fhid out more ahoat the 
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This should he a tJuivtog otv 
garazahon on campus, SOdimT 
hesitate - Come OPT! 
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* DOfO-'t lotgot - 

The Wedi^sday lecteae seiSea. 
Bwry Wednesday at 
inCMeo^ta, 


* Coma^ soon to The BeiUEry Thea- 

Oleaata - Nov.t5at-lfec,4m 

Bar Awayi Mearlty - fan, 17th- 

Beb,5lh 


Don't miss Go Fish! 

'"Uto: ih*stteaHslie tejaesentadon ctf 


At Onecenta, Kov,30th-Pec.lst 
7:1$ and 9:00 


♦GomstbyFlyQrl 
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